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and finely-divided body.    As such, it becomes visible, and this it is which gives the dark colour to smoke.
Not sufficiently attending to these details, we are apt to give too much importance to the presence of the carbon, and have hence fallen into the error of estimating the loss sustained by the blackness of the colour which the smoke assumes, without taking any note of the invisible combustibles, hydrogen and carbonic oxide, which accompany it. The blackest smoke is, therefore, by no means a source of the greatest loss; indeed, it may be the reverse; the quantity of invisible combustible matter it contains being a more correct measure of the loss sustained than could be indicated by mere colour.
This will be still more consistent with truth, should any of the gas (carburetted hydrogen) escape undecomposed or unconsumed, as too often is the case.
In the ordinary acceptation of the term " smoke,1' we understand all the products, combustible and incombustible, which pass off by the flue and chimney. When, however, we are considering the subject scientifically, and with a view to a practical remedy against the nuisance or waste it occasions, we must distinguish between the gas as it is generated, and that which is the result of its imperfect combustion. In fact, without precise terms and reasoning, we disqualify ourselves from obtaining correct views either of the evil or the remedy.
]STow, let us look at this gas, which we are desirous of convertiDg to the purposes of heat, under the several aspects in which it may be presented under the varying degrees of temperature, or supplies of air.
In the first instance, suppose the equivalent of air to be supplied in the proper manner to the gas, namely, by jets, for in this respect the operation is the same as if we were supplying gas to the air, as in the Argand gas-lamp. In such case one half of the oxygen absorbed goes to form steam, by its union with the hydrogen; while the other